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HERMAN  GLAZIER, 
A  NATIVE  DELTAN  WHO 
MAKES  STATE  GOVERNMEi 
Story  begins  on  page  16.      ^ 
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Make  sure  this  symbol 

is  on  the  home  you  build  or  buy 


It  your  new  tiome  carries  ttie  E3  symbof,  ttnen 
you  are  assured  It  has  been  built  to 
energy-etllclency  standards. 

This  means  your  home  has 

•  brober  Insulation 

•  double  glazed  or  storm  windows 

•  Insulated  outside  doors 

•  bfoper  attic  ventilation 

•  Insulated  or  Inside  ductwork 

•  easy-on-energy  heat  pump 

For  more  information  about  the  E3  Home, 
contact  your  ivipaL  office. 
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Your  article  "On  Patrol  In  The 
Delta"  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
humanistic  stories  1  have  read 
concerning  an  officer  of  the 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol. 
We  appreciate  the  time  you  took  to 
become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a 
sworn  officer,  and  are  pleased  that 
you  have  the  talent  to  express  what 
you  experienced. 

Sidney  B.  Berry,  Lieutenant 
General,  U.S.  Army,  Retired,  who  is 
our  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 
received  a  copy  of  DELTA  SCENE 
from  Inspector  Ed  Bingham  with  the 
request  that  he  read  your  story.  The 
Commissioner  was  so  impressed  he 
asked  for  us  to  get  your  permission 
to  use  it  in  our  internal  publication 
the  BLUE  &  CRAY,  and  also  that  it 
be  distributed  to  cadets  in 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol 
recruit  classes.  Thank  you  for 
allowing  us  to  do  this. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  a  patrol 
officer  is  written  about  in  such  a 
perceptive,  sensitive  and  accurate 
manner  to  show  his  dedication  to 
duty  in  serving  his  fellow  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

Kenneth  W.  Fairly,  Director 

Public  Affairs  Bureau 


I  have  just  read  your  superb 
article  "On  Patrol  in  the  Delta"  in 
the  Summer  1980  issue  of  DELTA 
SCENE.  Thank  you  for  your 
perceptive,  sensitive,  accurate 
portrayal  of  a  dedicated  Highway 
Patrolman  on  duty  serving  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Having  served  with  law 
enforcement  officers  for  the  past 
three  months,  I  find  in  them  the 
same  qualities  of  selfless  dedication 
to  serving  others  that  I  have  known 
among  soldiers  all  my  adult  life. 
This  is  the  key  reason  that  I  find 
satisfying  and  enjoyable  my  current 
association  with  Highway 
Patrolmen  and  their  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Sidney  B.  Berry 
Lieutenant  General, 
U.S.  Army,  Retired 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 


Congratulations  for  first  place 
winning  in  institutional  magazine 
catagory  for  second  time.  Each 
issue  shows  improvement  in 
editorial  and  art  and  I'm  happy  to 
keep  abreast  of  what's  happening  in 
the  Delta. 

Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Berry 
Luray,  Virginia 
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6   Calendar  of  Events 

The  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why  of  what's  happening  In  the  Delta. 

8   A  Happy  Harmony:  The  Delta  Blues  Museum 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  guides  us  through  a  most  unusual  museum. 

10   The  Day  Big  Mama  Died 

William  Hodges  recounts  a  story  of  dispair  and  hope 

12   A  Candid  Look  at  an  Old  Fashioned  Cruise 

Curtis  Casewit  reviews  a  modern  vacation  with  oldfashioned  charm 

14    Of  Grammar^  Grits  and  Good  Ole  Boys 

James  Anderson  reflects  upon  the  Idlosyncracies  of  Southern  speech. 

16   "Ask  Herman" 

Leroy  Morganti  Introduces  us  to  a  delightful  man  who  makes  government  work,  Herman  Glazier. 

19   Crazy  Dow  in  the  Delta 

Wally  Kennlcut  reveals  an  Interesting  tale  of  a  frontier  Sherlock  Holmes. 

20   The  Link 

Bob  Lord  researches  the  history  and  significance  of  the  Greenville  River  Bridge 

23   Gallery  Gourmet  Dines  Out  at  The  Varsity 

Editor  Curt  Lamar  takes  over  the  restaurant  review  this  Issue  with  a  visit  to  a  Cleveland  institution. 


Cover  Photo:  Herman  Glazier  on  the  steps  of 

the  Mississippi  Capitol.  Story  begins  on  page  16. 

Photograph  by  David  Allen. 
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SEPTEMBER  1980 

September  9 

Legislative  Conference.  Riverview 
Inn,  Dowtown  Greenville.  Noon 
through  2:00  p.m.  Further 
information  through  Greenville 
■Chamber  of  Commerce. 

September  9-December  1 5 

Gus  and  Sally  Staub  Exhibit. 
University  Museums,  University  of 
Mississippi,  Oxford. 

September  13 

Indian  Bayou  Arts  and  Crafts 
Festival.  Gilmer  Park,  Indianola. 
Special  events,  music  and  quality 
arts  and  crafts. 

September  14-30 

New  Faculty  Exhibition.  Wright  Art 
Center,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  Ron  Koehler-Sculpture, 
Guy  Mohead-Prints.  Opening 
Sunday,  September  14. 

September  14-October  12 

John  McCrady's  Mississippi-Oils, 
Sketches  and  Lithographs.  Old 
Capitol  Museum,  Jackson. 

September  14 

Lecture  on  John  McCrady  by  Dr. 
Keith  Marshall  of  New  Orleans.  Old 
Capitol  Museum,  Jackson.  3:00  p.m. 

September  16 

Faculty  Recital.  Douglas  Wheeler, 
percussion.  Zeigel  Auditorium, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00p.m. 

September  18 

Guest  Artists  Marsha  Evans,  pianist, 
and  Max  Huls,  violinist.  Zeigel 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

September  23 

Faculty  Recital,  Dr.  James  Craig, 
clarinet.  Lyndell  Watkins,  piano 


accompanist.  Zeigel  Auditorium, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00  p.m. 

September  25-28 

EXPO  1850.  Florewood  River 
Plantation  State  Park,  2  miles  west 
of  Greenwood.  Celebration  includes 
contests,  cotton  picking,  fishing 
rodeo,  music,  food  and  guest 
craftsmen.  Admission:  $2.50 for 
adults,  $1.50  for  students  (6-16), 
under  six  free. 

OCTOBER  1980 

October  2 

Faculty  Recital.  Rebecca  Zaieck, 
soprano.  Jane  Jones,  piano 
accompanist.  Zeigel  Auditorium, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00  p.m. 

October  3-12 

Mississippi  State  Fair,  Fairgrounds, 
Jackson. 

October  4 

Gateway  to  the  Delta  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festival.  Triangle  Grounds, 
Yazoo  City.  Festival  includes  a  tour 
of  homes  and  other  entertainment. 

October  4-18 

Fall  Pilgrimage.  32  antebellum 
homes  open  for  tour  plus  evening 
entertainment  by  Southern 
Exposure.  Natchez. 

October  4 

Parish  Street  Festival.  Jackson. 
Displays  and  performances  by 
musicians,  dancers,  actors,  poets, 
craftsmen  and  visual  artists.  Gil 
Scott-Fleron,  poet  and  musician, 
will  be  featured. 


October  5-30 

Former  Students  Exhibition.  Wright 
Art  Center,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  Mike  Biggs-Prints,  Jean 
Abrams-Paintings,  Joe  and  Ruth 
Abide-Graphics.  Opening  Sunday, 
October  5. 

October  7 

Guest  Artist  Joel  Shapiro,  pianist. 
Broom  Auditorium,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland,  8:00  p.m. 

October  9 

Clarinet  Ensemble.  Dr.  James  Craig, 
conductor.  Delta  Room,  J.M.  Ewing 
Hall,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

October  9 

Canton  Flea  Market.  Madison 
County  Courthouse,  Canton. 
Additional  arts,  crafts,  collectibles 
and  antiques  can  be  found  at  the 
Old  Jail  Museum  three  blocks  from 
Court  House.  There  also  will  be  a 
plant  sale  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  two  blocks  east  of  Square. 

October  10 

Jackson  Ballet  Company 
performance.  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Jackson.  8:00  p.m.  For 
further  information  contact  Jackson 
Ballet,  P.O.  Box  1787,  Jackson,  MS 
39205. 

October  12 

"Les  Grande  Ballet  of  Canada" 
presented  by  the  Delta  Music 
Association.  Greenville  High  School 
Auditorium,  Greenville.  3:00  p.m. 
Concert  for  members  only. 
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October  16 

Faculty  Recital.  Barton  Cummings, 
tuba.  Zeigel  Auditorium,  Delta 
State  University,  Cleveland.  8:00 
p.m. 

October  18-19 

Pioneer  Crafts  Fair.  Mississippi 
Crafts  Center  on  Natchez  Trace  at 
Ridgeland.  Exhibit  of  folk  art  and 
crafts  necessary  to  pioneer  life  such 
as  fiddlers  contest,  bread  baking, 
etc.  Also  craft  sales  and 
demonstrations  by  Craftsmen's 
Guild.  10:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  daily. 

October  23 

"Symphony  Orchestra  of  Scotland" 
presented  by  the  Delta  Music 
Association.  Greenville  High  School 
Auditorium,  Greenville.  8:00  p.m. 
Concert  for  members  only. 

October  30 

D.S.U.  Chorale  and  Singers.  Larry  G. 
Howes,  conductor.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

November  2-24 

Frank  Engle,  sculptor.  Wright  Art 
Center,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  Opening  Sunday, 
November  2. 

November  3 

Opening  Concert  by  Greenville 
Symphony.  Sidney  McKay  conducts 
selections  by  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Robert 
Hawkins  is  featured  soloist  for 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Concerto. 
Greenville  High  School  Auditorium, 
Greenville.  8:00  p.m. 

November  4 

Tuba  Ensemble.  Barton  Cummings, 
conductor.  Zeigel  Auditorium, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00p.m. 

November  6-7 

Opera,  "Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball". 
Rebecca  Zaieck,  conductor.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

November  11 

University  Brass  Choir.  Barton 
Cummings,  director.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 


November  12-14 

Seventh  Annual  Pilgrimage  Garden 
Club  Antiques  Forum,  Prentiss  Hall, 
Natchez.  Wendell  Garret,  editor 
and  publisher  of  THE  MAGAZINE 
ANTIQUES,  will  serve  as  director  for 
forum.  Outstanding  speakers  in 
selected  antique  fields  will  be 
featured  as  well  as  special  events 
such  as  an  Oriental  rug  exhibit  and 
Chinese  porcelain  workshop.  For 
more  information  write:  Mrs. 
Edward  Eidt,  PGC  Antiques  Forum, 
P.O.  Box  1776,  Natchez,  MS  39120. 

November  13 

Percussion  Ensemble.  Douglas 
Wheeler,  conductor.  Delta  Room, 
J.M.  Ewing  Hall,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland,  8:00  p.m. 

November  16 

Renaissance  Fall  Concert.  Gene 
Ayers,  conductor.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  3:00  p.m. 

November  17 

Renaissance  Fall  Concert.  Gene 
Ayers,  conductor.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

November  18 

Faculty  Recital.  Dr.  James  Craig, 
clarinet;  Jane  Curran  Jones,  piano. 
Broom  Auditorium,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

November  20 

Clarinet  Ensemble.  Dr.  James  Craig, 
conductor.  Delta  Room,  J.M.  Ewing 
Hall,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

November  24 

Fall  Band  Concert.  Dr.  William 
Clark,  conductor.  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  8:00  p.m. 

November  25 

D.S.U.  Chamber  Ensemble.  Larry  G. 
Howes,  conductor.  Delta  Room, 
J.M.  Ewing  Hall,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland,  8:00  p.m. 

November  28-30 

Mississippi  Craftmen's  Guild  Show. 
Trade  Mart,  Jackson. 


DECEMBER 

December  1 

Christmas  Parade,  Clarksdale,  7:00 
p.m. 

December  2 

Honors  Recital.  Broom  Auditorium, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00  p.m. 

December  3-january  15 

"Artist/Artisan":  Traveling 
Exhibition  from  the  Southern  Arts 
Federation.  Wright  Art  Center, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 

December  6 

Christmas  Parade,  Greenville. 

December  6-7 

Chimneyville  Crafts  Festival.  Trade 
Mart,  Jackson.  Crafts  from 
traditional  basketmaking  to 
contemporary  ceramic  sculpture  by 
Craftsmen's  Guild.  December  6, 
10:00  a.m. -6:00  p.m.;  December  7, 
12  noon-6:00  p.m. 

Decembers 

Christmas  on  Deer  Creek.  Leland. 
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A  HAPPY 
HARMONY 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

I  remember  the  autumn 
afternoons  of  childhood  spent  in 
Clarksdale's  Carnegie  PublicLibrary, 
a  musty,  mausoleum-like  structure 
whose  shelves  held  passports  to 
lands  beyond  the  reach  of  Highway 
61.  One  of  my  primary  goals  in  life 
was,  to  reach  the  age  of 
accountability  and  climb  the  stairs 
that  stood  as  barriers  between  the 
children's  library  and  the  adult 
section  beyond.  This  rite  of  passage 
marked  access  to  the  world  of 
"serious"  literature,  and  1  frequently 
bedeviled  the  librarian  who  denied 
me  entrance. 

But  any  Deltan  who  associates 
libraries  with  enforced  silence  is  in 
for  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
confronting  today's  libraries  in 
Clarksdale.  They  are  alive  with  a 
beehive  of  activities  reflecting  the 
cultural  interests  of  a  diversified 
community. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the 
library  has  played  host  to  visiting 
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Southern  authors  Willie  Morris  and 
Shelby  Foote,  presented  programs 
on  stress  management  and 
self-defense  for  women,  housed  art 
shows  and  the  local  rook 
tournament,  staged  children's 
puppet  shows,  and  offered  an 
archaeological  program  by  Dr. 
Jeffrey  Brain  of  Harvard  University. 

And  all  that  is  just  the  beginning. 
Since  May  more  than  500  visitors, 
including  tourists  from  10  foreign 
countries,  have  flocked  to  the 
Myrtle  Hall  Branch  Library,  which 
houses  the  Delta  Blues  Museum. 

Established  by  the  library  board 
of  trustees  in  February  of  1979,  the 
Delta  Blues  Museum  is  a 
cornucopia  of  blues  memorabilia. 
Displays  showcase  such  instruments 
as  the  near  extinct  one-stringed 
diddley  bow  and  the  silver 
saxophone  presented  by  W.  C 
Handy  to  the  late  Memphis 
restauranteur  "Pappy"  Sammons. 
Photographs  of  blues  greats  Gus 
Cannon,  Furry  Lewis,  Ma  Rainey 
and  Sleepy  John  Estes  stand  as 


hallmarks  of  an  era  when  jook  joints 
jumped  with  the  sad  sound  of  those 
Delta  blues.  Exhibits  play  tribute  to 
living  bluesmen.  The  harmonica  of 
Wade  Walton,  Clarksdale  barber 
whose  strop  and  razor  cadence  has 
earned  him  airtime  on  French 
television  specials,  rests  near  the 
sculpture  of  Leland  bluesman  Son 
Thomas.  Linking  blues  to  its 
influence  on  contemporary  music, 
there  is  the  coat  Beatle  George 
Harrison  wore  on  the  cover  of  the 
"Hey  Jude"  album.  Blues  piano 
rolls,  a  wind-up  phonograph,  sheet 
music  for  Handy's  spirituals,  B.  B. 
King's  guitar,  a  circa-1959  Rock  Ola 
juke  Box,  the  WROX  microphone 
used  to  record  Ike  Turner  and 
interview  a  young  Elvis  Presley  — 
the  collection  is  a  dazzling  display 


of  the  men  and  their  music. 

The  Delta  Blues  Museum  is  not, 
however,  designed  to  be  merely  a 
static  exhibit  of  shelved  artifacts. 
Visitors  are  encouraged  to 
experience  the  blues  firsthand.  Over 
150  records  and  a  record  player  are 
available  and  blues  fans,  tourists 
and  researchers  are  free  to  study  the 
files  of  newspaper  clippings  and  old 
photographs  illuminating  the  blues, 
authentic  American  music.  A  video 
playback  unit  is  connected  to  a 
color  TV  set,  and  the  library  has 
begun  taping  interviews  and 
performances  by  local  bluesmen,  as 
well  as  making  available  tapes  on 
the  blues  done  by  production 
companies  such  as  the  Mississippi 
educational  television  system.  Next 
to  the  video  setup  is  a  slide 
presentation  assembled  by  the 
Memphis  Center  for  Southern 
Folklore  with  narration  by  B.  B. 
King.  With  an  eye  for  expansion,  the 
museum  plans  to  add  separate 
rooms  for  reading,  listening  tq 
records,  and  viewing  videotapes. 


K 


How  the  blues  came  to  the  Mrytle 
Hall  Branch  Library  is  the  story  of 
community  cooperation  and  the 
vision  of  Clarksdale  library  director, 
34-year-old  Sid  Graves. 

"Like  most  Southerners,  I  grew  up 
with  this  kind  of  music  and  took  for 
granted  that  everyone  enjoyed  the 
blues,"  says  Craves.  "When  I  came 
to  Clarksdale  in  1975,  I  became 
interested  in  the  history  of  this  area 
and  it  just  seemed  the  natural  home 
for  a  blues  museum." 

Graves'  enthusiasm  for  the  blues 
makes  history  come  alive  for 
visitors  as  he  spins  the  story  of  a 
six-hour  wait  in  a  Tutwiler  train 
station,  where  W.  C.  Handy  said  in 
his  autobiography  that  he  first 
heard  the  blues  —  the  "Yellow  Dog 
Rag"  played  by  a  nameless  musician 


dressed  in  tattered  clothes  who 
played  the  slide  guitar  with  a  knife. 

"That  was  in  1903,"  says  Graves. 
"A  few  months  later  Handy  was 
asked  to  play  for  a  white  party  at 
the  Cleveland  Country  Club.  But  the 
local  waiters  played  a  downhome 
variety  of  the  blues  that  proved  so 
popular  with  the  audience  that  they 
were  showered  with  silver  coins 
tossed  on  stage.  While  his  band 
with  its  city-slick  sound  idled. 
Handy  says  he  received  his 
'enlightenment'  about  the  value  of 
the  blues." 

Although  Handy  moved  to 
Memphis  in  either  1905  or  1909, 
Clarksdale  residents  such  as  Mrs. 
Geneva  Edwards,  whose  oral  history 
has  been  taped  by  Graves,  still 
recall  the  sound  of  their  neighbor 


W.  C.  Handy  composing  blues 
tunes. 

"The  blues  were  indigenous  to 
this  area,"  says  Graves,  "and  frankly 
I  couldn't  believe  someone  hadn't 
already  opened  a  museum  here. 
The  space  was  available  in  our 
branch  on  Highway  61,  a  location 
already  renown  in  blues  lyrics." 

"There's  been  community  interest 
and  tremendous  volunteer  support 
from  the  very  beginning,"  says 
Graves,  who  is  quick  to  credit  the 
library  board  and  librarians  Missie 
Goolsby  and  Glenda  Lee.  Graves' 
fervor  for  the  blues  is  contagious 
and  he  has  attracted  such  notables 
as  producer-songwriter  Don  Nix  to  a 
consultant  position  on  the 
all-volunteer  Delta  Blues  Museum 
Advisory  Board. 


Perhaps  the  most  entertaining 
by-product  of  the  museum's 
development  has  been  the  frequent 
free  performances  by  bluesmen 
such  as  the  Beale  Street  Jug  Band, 
featuring  Mrs.  Van  Zula  Hunt,  who 
performed  in  Clarksdale  in  1937  on 
the  bill  with  Bessie  Smith. 
Performances  have  spotlighted  Pine 
Bluff's  Big  G  Davis  who,  due  to  a 

continued  on  page  24 


FAR  LEFT:  Assistant  librarians  Mrs. 
Carrie  Hamner  (on  left)  and  Mrs. 
Hattie  Taylor  display  B.  B.  King's 
guitar  and  his  recordings  housed  at 
the  Delta  Blues  Museum.  LEFT: 
Bluesman  and  barber  Wade  Walton 
plays  a  mean  razor  and  strop  at  his 
shop  at  the  Clarksdale  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Issaquena.  Walton  will 
be  spotlighted  on  French  television 
this  fall  for  his  blues  contribution. 
ABOVE:  Craves  lectures  blues  re- 
searchers, who  have  access  to  the 
videotaped  performances  of  local 
musicians  and  B.  B.  King. 
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It  was  not  even  raining  that  day, 
but  the  skv  was  burning  and  twisted 
ilike  the  insides  when  a  person  has 
worried  too  much  or  has  not  eaten 
and  has  worried  too  much  like  1  was 
then  when  Big  Mama  died.  And  it 
was  not  even  raining  but  still 
fifty-six  tornadoes  passed  over  not 
touching  down  but  curling  and  alive 
anyway  like  memories  of  tornadoes 
but  not  real  ones.  The  wind  was 
damp  and  spit  the  smell  in  your  face 
and  I  did  not  cry  that  entire  day  like 
Mama  and  Father,  and  I  did  not 
after  and  still  have  not.  It  was  this; 
the  tornadoes  did  not  seem,  and 
even  then  1  remember  thinking  that 
they  were  not,  real.  They  said  come 
in  here  and  look  at  her  again  in  the 
dining  room  but  I  went  on  into  the 
kitchen  where  I  could  still  hear 
them  but  the  wind  was  stronger  and 
1  smoked  the  cigar  I  had  taken  from 
the  box  on  the  desk  and  finished  it 
and  wet  it  from  the  faucet  and  put  it 
into  the  garbage.  They  did  not  come 
in  to  catch  me  and  it  was  over,  the 
cigar,  and  1  could  still  hear  them  in 
the  dining  room  about  how  they 
had  counted  the  tornadoes  and  I 
went  on  out  into  the  yard.  I  was 
twelve  then  and  the  sky  was  truly 
yellow  and  1  counted  them  as  they 
blew  by  like  train  cars  too  loud  for 
tracks  or  what  my  mind  was  then 
and  now.  Still  they  say  how  fifty-six 
tornadoes  passed  over  the  day  that 
Big  Mama  died  and  still  this  is  not 
real  for  me;  only  the  sound  of  them 
and  what  was  in  the  dining  room, 
which  I  did  not  see. 

I  sat  in  the  yard  and  counted  the 
traffic,  too,  on  the  road  which  was 
then  nothing  but  dust;  the  cars,  a 
few  years  old  and  cheap  even  when 
they  had  been  bought  because  they 
had  been  built  to  look  it,  trucks, 
turning  in,  too,  but  mainly  going  on 
with  the  worms  of  dust  behind 
them,  the  yellow  and  red  truck  of 
the  rainmaker  going  slowly  and  on 
by,  the  sounds  of  tires  passing  fast 
on  the  highway  only  less  than  a  mile 


away.  I  felt  displaced.  This  was  a 
word  Big  Mama  had  used  and  I 
remember  it  and  I  think  I  know 
what  she  meant  by  displaced.  The 
rainmaker  left  only  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  his  climb  into  the  hills  but  I 
remember  the  yellow  and  red,  the 
orange  dot,  and  thinking  he  will  be 
back  again  next  year  and  he  was  but 
then  I  forgot  him  as  quickly  as  he 
disappeared  and  Father  was  saying 
boy  come  in  here  now,  it  is  getting 
dark. 

When  the  rainmaker  came  again 
it  was  July,  and  the  cotton  as  dry  as 
it  had  ever  been  and  stunted.  When 
I  first  saw  him  then  the  old  men 
were  talking  to  him  as  if  to  capture 
him  and  the  young  ones  walking  by 
making  a  scene  of  being  angry  and 
ignoring  him  and  him  smiling  and 
laughing  off  into  the  air.  He  did  not 
care  about  making  rain  then  and  did 
not  intend  to  and  I  knew  this  but 
the  old  and  even  a  few  of  the  young 
men  did  not  know  this,  giving  him 
money.  1  see  him  now  as  1  did  then; 
with  his  head  turned  back  and 
laughing  with  no  thought  of  making 
rain  but  still  with  a  thought  and  he 
smiled  and  spoke  to  me  by  name 
when  I  passed  by.  He  said,  "Hello, 
Harris,"  and  I  said  nothing  because  I 
did  not  know  his  name  but  even 
then  I  knew  he  had  not  come  back 
to  make  rain.  The  skies  were  clear, 
you  see,  and  I  could  tell  he  had  not 
come  for  a  lack  of  money. 

Now  I  myself  have  always  had  a 
like  for  money  which  Big  Mama 
must  have  known  because  she  left 
me  one-hundred  dollars  and  I  got  it 
in  one  bill  finally  and  hid  it  in  my 
bed.  Mama  said  at  the  time  I  got  it 
that  money  was  not  always 
everything  (Father  had  never  made 
much  and  I  knew  this)  but  still  I  hid 
it  very  well  and  would  pull  it  out 
every  night  before  sleep  so  that  I 
would  know  that  it  was  there  and 
safe.  Big  Mama  would  always  give 
me  a  quarter  to  spend  and  it  would 
go  a  long  way  but  1  knew  what  this 


meant;  four-hundred  quarters  and  I 
could  not  sleep  before  I  knew  that  it 
was  there  and  safe. 

The  rainmaker  was  a  strange  man 
and  not  like  the  men  in  Middleton. 
He  was  tall  and  his  hair  was  longer 
than  most  and  coarse,  but  blond, 
and  his  face  looked  like  the  faces 
on  one  of  the  posters  or  magazine 
advertisements  though  he  was  tall 
he  was  thin  and  misplaced,  having 
not  been  filled  out  by  the  kind  of 
work  the  men  here  are  filled  out  by. 
People  stared  at  him,  especially  the 
women,  and  his  smile  was  one 
formed  by  places  far  from  here, 
places  in  the  world,  not  like  a  smile 
formed  in  Middleton.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  man  who  could  not  be 
liked,  but  he  was  still  a  source  for 
amazement  and  bargaining.  This 
was  proved  by  the  men,  who 
needed  a  rain,  and  the  women,  too, 
who  needed  something  more  than 
the  world  according  to  Middleton. 
But  this  is  something  more  than  I, 
age  fourteen,  can  understand.  And 
even  I  know  that. 

It  was  like  this;  the  rainmaker 
rose  and  spoke  from  the  courthouse 
steps.  "Hot's  hell  and  drier  and  I 
guess  we  could  stand  a  rain,"  he 
said,  smiling  like  he  always  did, 
some  teeth  yellow  but  the  smile 
always  broad.  "See  that  cloud  over 
yonder?"  He  pointed  and  we  looked 
at  a  cloud  so  far  away  that  it 
seemed  unreal  and  for  that  reason  it 
seemed  full  of  rain  and  promise. 
"Well,  it's  going  on  west  and  1  can't 
do  a  thing  about  it  because  I  can't 
afford  it  and  you  know  even  the 
little  bit  of  rain  that  cloud  holds 
could  help.  Pity  to  see  crops  so  dry 
and  the  women  going  without, 
especially  women  this  fine."  This  is 
what  did  it,  the  way  he  said  about 
the  women  being  fine.  He  boiled  up 
sort  of  a  jealous  hatred  and  a  want 
for  rain  in  the  men  so  that  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  They  did 
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by  Curtis  Casewit 

Quick  question:  Is  there  a  ship  on 
which  no  passenger  ever  gets 
seasick?  With  a  crew  that  speaks 
only  EngMsh? 

Quick  answer:  Try  a  Mississippi 
River  cruise.  You  won't  go  out  to 
sea;  nor  do  you  need  any  other 
language  except  English.  In  fact, 
you  never  leave  the  North  American 
Continent.  Lasting  for  three  -  or 
seven  -  days,  such  voyages  enjoy  a 
new  popularity  with  Americans  and 
Canadians.  Some  travelers  enjoy  the 
riverboat  concept  so  much  that 
they  repeat  such  vacations  three  or 
more  times. 

The  trips  on  the  "Mississippi 
Queen"  (or  the  slightly  smaller  but 
better-known  "Delta  Queen")  have 
nicely  old-fashioned  quality.  The 
vessels  travel  at  a  relaxing  10  to  15 
miles  per  hour.  Both  ships  gleam 
with  fine  antique  glass  windows, 
brass  railings,  ancient  teak  woods, 
and  old  paintings.  (The  "Delta 
Queen"  is  actually  a  National 
Monument.) 

Although  built  only  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  cost  of  $24  million,  the 
"Mississippi  Queen"  looks  like  a 
white,  colonial  hotel  with 
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steamship  chimneys.  Its  cabins  are 
brightened  by  parchment  lamps. 
You  ply  the  waters  to  the  romantic 
sound  of  steam  whistles.  And 
musicians  activate  a  calliope  steam 
organ  when  you  enter  or  leave  port. 

The  American  ports-of-call  tie  in 
with  steamboating.  The  passenger 
lands,  for  instance,  at  Natchez,  the 
"oldest  city  in  Mississippi,"  for  a 
tour  of  several  Natchez  mansions. 
You  visit  Vicksburg,  founded  in 
1810,  to  study  impressive  etchings 
and  various  Civil  War  relics  at  the 
local  museum.  (There  is  also  time  to 
explore  the  actual  battlefield.) 
Memphis,  St.  Francisville,  and 
Baton  Rouge  are  on  several 
itineraries. 

The  "Queen"  also  makes  surprise 
visits  to  other  communities  which 
open  their  most  interesting  homes 
filled  with  period  furniture.  At  other 
stops  you  can  inspect  old 
plantations  or  antebellum 
mansions.  Aboard-ship  lecturers 
remind  you  that  Mark  Twain,  no 
less,  piloted  a  riverboat  for  a  spell. 
The  steamer's  engines  still  work  on 
basically  the  same  principle  as 
during  the  turn  of  the  century. 

While  most  of  the  scenery  has  a 
calming  sameness  about  it  — 


endless  miles  of  wooded  shores  — 
the  architecture  of  the  "Mississippi 
Queen"  makes  up  for  it.  The  stern's 
enormous  red-painted  paddle-wheel 
is  dramatically  lit  up  at  night.  The 
public  rooms,  bars,  open  decks, 
staircases,  and  cabins  were 
designed  in  England  with  a  fine 
architectural  flair.  The  dining  room 
is  brighter  and  more  elegant  than  on 
most  sea-going  cruise  liners.  The 
American  riverboat  fare  is  plentiful 
and  excellent,  but  don't  expect 
gourmet  dinners  with  caviar, 
tournedos,  duckling  and  the  like. 

A  genuine  effort  is  made  to 
amuse  the  passengers.  Travelogues 
keep  you  informed  about  the 
various  sights  —  barges,  buoys, 
markers,  small  settlements.  On 
deck,  you  can  fly  kites  or  play 
shuffleboard.  You  can  visit  the 
"pilothouse"  (bridge)  and  learn 
about  river  navigation  or  water 
depths.  Sports-minded,  younger 
types  can  do  calisthenics  with  a  pro, 
or  take  a  Finnish  sauna.  You  may 
dance  every  evening. 

At  night,  you're  regaled  by  New 
Orleans-style  jazz,  barbershop 
quartets,  sing-alongs.  Banjo-players 
strum  their  instruments.  You  can 
see  the  latest  films.  For  the  many 
children,  there  are  "coketail" 
parties,  reminding  you  that  the 
Coca  Cola  Company  owns  the  boat. 
Chamber  music  concerts  are 
planned  for  the  futrue. 

From  the  dock,  the  380-foot-long 
"Mississippi  Queen"  —  the  world's 
largest  steamship  —  gives  the 
optical  illusion  of  smallness.  The 
lady  is  very  spacious,  however.  The 
double  cabins  seem  especially  large 
and  usually  come  with  windows 
instead  of  portholes,  plus  private 
patios.  Deck  chairs  galore  invite 
reading;  seven  days  means  ample 
time  to  finish  a  difficult  book. 
(Better  bring  your  own.  The 
"Queen"  has  no  library.)  The  slow 
rhythm  allows  you  to  catch  up  with 
projects  you'd  normally  neglect  on 
land.  Many  older  women  get  much 
knitting  done,  or  they  play  bridge. 

What's  the  overall  impression? 
Well,  of  an  old-fashioned,  romantic, 
and  respectable  floating  hotel.  On 
our  trip,  it  served  as  a  suitable 
backdrop  for  a  wedding.  Most  of 
the  staff  is  gracious.  The  vessel's 
chief  purser  —  an  Irishman  — 
seems  especially  affable.  And  the 
passengers  themselves  are  genteel 
souls.  All  of  which  still  adds  up  to  a 
worthy,  unique  vacation. 
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Of  Grammar 
Grits  and 
Good  Ole  Boys 


by  James  Anderson 

People  who  caint  eat  fried 
chicken  with  their  fangers  are  eat 
up  with  it. 

A  biased  pronouncement,  indeed. 
But  for  anyone  born  and  reared  in 
the  South,  the  philosophy  behind 
that  statement  is  nothing  short  of 
the  gospel  truth. 

Life  in  the  South  is  as  varied  as 
the  people  who  inhabit  it.  There  are 
Delta  people,  hill  people,  river 
people,  coastal  people  and  people 
who  simply  defy  description.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  region 
notwithstanding.  Southerners  have 
one  thing  in  common.  They  all  tawk 
alike.  They  all  tawk  Suthun. 

Call  it  slovenly,  call  it  slow,  call  it 
laid-back.  Call  it  what  you  will,  the 
southern  dialect  is  the  verbal 
embodiment  of  the  relaxed, 
unpretentious,  yes,  even  genteel, 
way  of  life  as  it  is  celebrated  on  a 
daily  basis  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 
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The  southern  dialect  like  the 
people  who  use  it  is  also  varied.  It 
can  be  as  meticulously  defined  as  a 
frilly  lace  doily.  It  can  be  as  smooth 
as  a  mint  julep  leisurely  sipped  on  a 
veranda.  It  can  have  the  pungent 
bite  of  moonshine  swilled  from  a 
Mason  jar.  Indeed,  Suthun  tawk 
could  be  whimsically  divided  into 
high  suthun,  middle  suthun  and  low 
suthun. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
dialect,  of  course,  is  its  measured, 
unhurried  delivery,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "drawl."  The  sage 
advice  of  fried  chicken 
connoisseurs  holds  true  once  again. 
In  other  words,  y'all  pull  up  a  chair, 
take  it  easy,  and  whatever  y'all  do 
enjoy  yourself.  Life's  too  short, 
don't  you  know. 

If  Suthun  tawk  has  its 
own  tempo,  it  most 
assuredly  has  color, 
vitality  and 
spontaneity. 
Southern  dialect 


abounds  with  impish  idioms  that 
punctuate  every  sentence,  defy 
sacrosanct  rules  of  grammar  and 
make  ours  one  of  the  most 
deMghtfully-textured  versions  of  the 
King's  English  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Let  the  nawthuners  hold 
our  native  tongue  up  to  ridicule  if 
they  will,  but  we're  not  fixing  to 
touch  one  syllable  of  one  woid  we 
utter. 

Brooklynese  pales  by 
comparison;  Midwestern  jargon 
sounds  like  day  old  grits.  But 
Suthun  holds  its  own.  Herewith  is  a 
collection  of  Suthunisms  that  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  we  know  how 
to  eat  fried  chicken  and  we  sure 
know  how  to  tawk  right: 

ACCERVATE:  Technically, 
conditions  are  aggravated.  People 
are  irritated,  exasperated  or 
annoyed.  People  who  say  they  are 
aggravated  go  to  the  hospital  to  be 
diagnosed.  Alas,  idiom  bows  to  no 
one.  This  expression  may  aggervate 
the  stew  out  of  purists  but  they'll 
just  have  to  get  over  it. 

BETWEEN  YOU  AND  I:  This 
solecism  is  inexcusable.  It's  not 
even  acceptable  as  High  Suthun. 
Tantamount  to  raising  one's  pinkie 
while  drinking  tea,  this  futile 
attempt  to  "sound  right"  is  to  be 
avoided  by  sutherns  and 
nawthuners  alike. 

CARRY  ME  DOWNTOWN:  No 
thanks,  I'd  rather  go  in  your  car. 
Carrying  the  car  to  the  shop  would 
be  a  Herculean  feat,  to  be  sure. 

I  DONE  DONE  IT:  Suthun  tawkers 
are  definitely  inventive.  We  have 
given  new  life  to  the  rather  prosaic 
word  "done."  We  have  done 
(already)  heard  all  we  want  to  hear. 
People  shouldn't  get  up  from  the 
table  until  they  are  done  (finished) 
eating.  And  no  Suthuner  in  her  right 
mind  would  go  out  dancing  unless 
she's  all  done  up. 

HE'S  EAT  UP  WITH  THE  UGLIES: 
Eat  up  with  is  without  a  doubt  the 
king  of  the  idioms.  No  phrase  more 
clearly  illustrates  how  piling  on 
prepositions  can  add  a  new  twist  to 
any  verb.  People  who  attempt  to 
dress  up  the  phrase  by  saying"eaten 
up  with"  belong  to  the  raisers  of 
pinkies  at  tea  parties  and  are  eat  up 
with  an  overconcern  for  sounding 
right. 

I'M  FIXIN'  TO  LEAVE:  This  firmly 
entrenched  suthunism  may  sound 
unusual,  if  not  absurd,  to  our 
brothers  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  but  we're  not  fixin'  to  drop  it 


from  our  vocabulary.  Next  to  the 
word  'y'all"  this  expression  is  the 
most  suthun  of  idioms. 

EVERY  GOOD  OLE  BOY  LOVES 
GRITS:  You  may  do  great 
impersonations  of  Groucho  Marx, 
but  if  you  ain't  a  good  ole  boy  you 
can  forget  it.  Suthun  gentlemen 
may  be  held  high  esteem  but  to  be 
called  a  good  ole  boy  is  the  highest 
accolade  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
any  Suthun  male.  These  amicable 
fellows  have  lots  of  buddies  (buds) 
and  cotton  to  good  drinkin',  good 
timin',  and  good-lookin'  women. 
And  they  like  red-eye  gravy  on  their 
grits. 

HOW  COME  HE  TOLD  ME  TO 
GO  TO  HALE?  Maybe  he  don't  like 
you. 

IDINITTIME  WE  WENT  HOME?  I 
must  admit  I  resisted  saying  "idinit" 
for  years  but,  like  the  inevitable  pull 
of  gravity,  true  suthun  tawk  has  a 
way  of  easing  its  way  into 
everyone's  speech.  Idinit  could  be 
called  the  High  Suthun  version  of 
ain't. 

HE'S  KINDLY  UPSET  ABOUT 
EVERTHANG.  Now  there's  a 
contradiction  if  I  ever  heard  one. 
Purists  are  wont  to  say  "rather 
upset."  But  then  purists  don't  have 
any  fun.  Kindly  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  cogent  magic  suthuners  work  on 
established  words. 

HE  LIKETO  DIED  WHEN  I  TOLD 
HIM  TO  GO  TO  HALE.  Like  to, 
meaning  almost  or  nearly,  is  a 
well-established  suthunism  and  is 
libel  to  be  around  for  a  long  time. 
And  you  can  forget  trying  to  get 
people  to  say  "as  though"  instead  of 
like  (it  looks  like  it's  gonna  rain). 

A  MESS  OF  POLE  BEANS.  A  mess 
is  a  small  amount  of  something.  It  is 
at  once  the  most  precise  and  yet 
imprecise  term  you'll  ever 
encounter   But  like  a  "pinch  of  salt" 
it  gets  the  job  done  better  than  a 
mess  of  words  that  don't  amount  to 
a  hill  of  beans. 

I'D  GIVE  YOU  A  MESS  OF  BEANS 
BUT  I  AINT  GOT  NAIRN: 
Suthun  jabberwocky  at  its  best. 
Nairn  is  truly  one  of  our  most 
descriptive  words. 

PURTY  AS  A  PITCHER.  Yeah,  but 
you  should  see  her  when  she  ain't 
done  up. 

WASH  AND  WRENCH  YOUR 
HAIR   Just  wash  it,  please,  you'd 
look  awful  with  a  wig. 

SUMBICH:  The  exact  opposite  of 
a  good  ole  boy. 

IF  YOU  AIN'T  GONE  DRANKTHE 


BEER,  GIVE  ME  THE  THANG:  If 
Miss  Tiddlywink  told  us  in  the 
eighth  grade  to  put  "i"  before  "e" 
escept  after  "c",  she  should  have 
added  that  "i"  before  "n"  should  not 
be  pronouced  "a".  But,  then,  what 
Miss  Tiddlywink  didn't  know 
nothin'  about  drankin'and  swangin' 
anyhow. 

THOW  THE  BALL  THEW  THE 
WINDOW:  Suthuners  have  an 
aversion  to  pronouncing  "thr"  but 
let's  face  it,  life  is  too  short  and 
you've  got  to  get  thew  with  as  little 
hassle  as  possible. 

IF  YOU  KEEP  TAWKING  ABOUT 
THE  WAY  I  PRONOUNCE  THOW, 
I'M  GONE  GET  UGLY.  Once  again 
suthuners  work  their  magic  on  an 
established  adjective  and  add  a 
lively  dimension  to  a  hackneyed 
work. 

WARSH  YOU  HAIR  SO  YOU 
WON'T  LOOK  UGLY.  All's  fair  in 
love  and  grammar,  if  Suthuners 
choose  to  drop  "r's"  at  will,  they  can 
surely  add  them  when  the  mood 
strikes  them.  Warsh,  Chicargo,  and 
Warshington  are  all  examples  of 
Suthun  tawk,  by  garsh. 

Y'ALL  TAKE  CARE  NOW.  The 
preeminent  Suthunism.  No  word  in 
the  English  language  is  easier  to  say 
and  says  more  in  one  syllable  than 
the  revered  term  "y'all."  Yankees 
accuse  us  of  using  it  to  refer  to  one 
person,  but  y'all  know  better  than 
that  And  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 


James  Anderson  is  a  7969 
graduate  of  Mlllsaps  College.  He 
was  a  feature  writer  for  tfie  Capital 
Reporter.  He  is  currently  a 
copywriter  for  Delta  Design  Group 
in  Greenville,  and  is  a  contributing 
editor  for  the  Mississippi  Architect 
and  the  Mississippi  Dental  journal. 
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From  the  newest  staff  member  to 
the  chief  executive  himself,  one  of 
the  most  oft  repeated  statements  in 
the  governor's  office  is  .  .  . 


"ASK  HERMAN 


Pi 


by  Leroy  Morganti 

High  above  the  City  of  Jackson  in  the  plush  penthouse 
offices  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  15  men  had 
gathered  around  a  highly  polished  conference  table. 
Leaders  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  state  government, 
they  had  been  summoned  by  the  chief  executive  to  an 
emergency  session,  and  they  nervously  awaited  his 
arrival. 

Less  than  a  half  mile  away,  the  object  of  their  concern 
continued  its  creeping  but  steady  attack  on  the  city  of 
Jackson.  The  Pearl  River  had  escaped  its  boundaries  and 
was  flooding  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
state  capital.  From  the  20th  floor  office  windows,  the 
men  marked  the  rise  of  the  Pearl  as  it  inched  steadily 
higher  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  mammoth  Mississippi 


Coliseum,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  colorful  albeit 
costly  river  gauge.  Downstream,  residents  of  small 
communities  like  Georgetown,  Monticello  and  Columbia 
were  stacking  sandbags  against  the  time  when  the  flood 
waters  would  wind  their  way  farther  south. 

The  men  around  the  table  had  been  advised  the  water 
would  reach  record  heights,  that  the  flood  was  of  a 
magnitude  that  would  occur  only  once  in  500  years.  All 
civil  defense  and  emergency  plans  had  been  put  into 
action  and  no  further  preventive  measures  were  possible. 
There  was  nothing  the  men  could  do  now  but  wait  out 
the  river. 

Their  casual  conversation  was  interrupted  when  the 
governor  strode  into  the  room,  and  they  rose  to 
acknowledge  his  presence.  His  instructions  were  brief 
and  simple:  the  real  test  would  be  the  state's  ability  to 

16     Delta  Scene 


FAR  LEFT:  Attending  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner  given  by  the  people  of 
Sharkey  County  in  honor  of  Herman 
C.  Glazier  in  1973  are  FRONT  ROW 
LEFT  TO  RIGHT;  Herman  Glazier, 
Mrs.  Nan  K.  Wright  (widow  of 
former  Governor  Fielding  L.  Wright), 
BACK  ROW  LEFT  TO  RIGHT; 
George  C.  Cortright  of  Rolling  Fork, 
Governor  William  L.  Waller,  Gover- 
nor Paul  B.  Johnson  and  Governor 
John  Bell  Williams.  BELOW:  Her- 
man Glazier  relaxes  behind  his  desk 
in  his  office  at  the  Capitol. 
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help  its  citizens  rebuild  through 
the  coordination  of  federal 
and  state  relief  efforts.  Their 
assignment,  they  were  told,  was  to 
plan  the  recovery  process.  The 
governor  left  the  room  as  suddenly 
as  he  entered. 

By  nature,  professional 
politicians  are  competitive  people, 
and  these  men  were  no  different. 
Each  sought  the  floor  to  impose  his 
ideas  on  the  group,  and  there  was 
little  consensus.  His  face  grim  with 
the  painful  expression  of  one  who 
had  too  often  seen  good  intentions 
submerged  by  bureaucracy  and 
politics,  a  small  bespectacled  man 
with  thinning  gray  hair  rose  quietly 
and  began  to  leave.  As  he  neared 
the  door  the  others  noted  his 
eminent  departure  and  suddenly 
the  room  grew  quiet  as  the  man 
began  to  speak  in  a  soft  but  firm 
voice;  "You  have  talked  of  what  you 
should  do  and  what  you  want  to 
do,"  he  said,  "but  there  are  laws  and 
regulations  and  established 
procedures  that  tell  you  precisely 
what  you  must  do,  and  if  you  are 
interested,  that  information  is 
available  in  my  office."  He  turned 
and  left. 

The  remaining  men  looked 
sheepishly  at  each  other  before  the 
silence  was  broken  by  one  of  their 
number. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Mr.  E.F. 
Hutton  just  spoke." 

The  E.F.  Hutton  of  that  occasion 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  state 
government  through  the  years  was 
Herman  Glazier,  a  native  Deltan 
many  believe  to  be  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  in  Mississippi 
on  matters  of  state.  Veteran  state 
employees  and  politicians  have 
learned  that  when  Herman  Glazier 
speaks,  wise  people  stop  to  listen. 
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Now  serving  his  sixth  governor  as 
executive  assistant,  he  has  the 
longest  continuous  tenure  of 
anyone  in  the  United  States  for 
service  in  a  Governor's  Office.  He 
has  dined  and  talked  football  with 
presidents,  been  a  part  of  every 
major  decision  in  state  government 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  century, 
and  taught  governors  of  virtually 
every  state  in  the  nation  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  their 
office.  He  has  drafted  many  major 
pieces  of  state  legislation  and 
influenced  national  policy.  Among 
those  officials  he  has  known 
personally  are  Presidents  Johnson, 
Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter,  and 
presidential  candidate  Reagan. 

In  a  political  world,  he  is  a 
non-politician.  Where  others 
survive  through  contacts,  activities 
and  favors,  Herman  Glazier  remains 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  seat  of 
power  through  professional  and 
dedicated  service  to  his  state.  He 
represents  the  only  semblance  of 
continuity  in  the  Governor's  Office 
and  is  the  glue  that  binds  the  office 
together  every  four  years  when  one 
governor  and  his  entire  staff  are 
unceremoniously  moved  out  of 
office  and  another  moves  in. 

A  former  governor,  John  Bell 
Williams,  once  said  of  Glazier:  "If 
anyone  ever  was  indispensable,  I'd 
say  Herman  was  indispensable  in 
the  Governor's  Office.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  the  most 
profound  respect  for  him  as  not 
only  a  man  of  ability  but  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity." 

Other  state  and  national  leaders 
share  his  opinion.  The  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  John  Junkin  called 
him  "one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  we've  ever  had  in  the  state 
government."  Former  Governor 
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Paul  B,  Johnson  Jr.  saw  him  as  a 
"man  with  the  nerve  of  a  bulldog, 
one  who  knows  what's  right  and 
he's  going  to  do  it.  Come  hell  or 
high  water,  he's  going  to  see  that  it's 
done."  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  Bill  Simpson  described 
him  as  having  "that  combination  of 
talent  and  character  that  you  find 
very  rarely." 

It  was  not  by  accident  that 
Herman  Glazier  wound  up  in  the 
Governor's  Office.  The  position  he 
holds  today  represents  the 
attainment  of  his  boyhood  goal  to 
become  a  lawyer  and  public 
servant.  He  was  born  in  Clarksdale, 
Mississippi,  on  October  25,  1918, 
the  son  of  Herman  Cowan  Glazier 
Sr.,  a  cotton  factor  from  Koscisuko 
and  Pearl  Myers  Glazier,  an 
accomplished  musician  from 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  He  attended 
Clarksdale  schools  where  he 
compiled  an  impressive  record  that 
demonstrated  his  versatile  talents. 
Those  included  participation  in  four 
varsity  sports  and  the  marching 
band. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
he  continued  his  varied  interests.  A 
good  student,  he  was  active  in 
campus  politics,  played  in  the 
University  band,  and  the  marching 
band.  In  his  spare  time,  he  sold 
flowers,  picked  up  laundry  and 
played  piano  in  a  dance  band  to 
help  meet  college  expenses.  He  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  1940  as 
a  member  of  the  first  ROTC 
graduating  class  in  Ole  Miss  history. 
Scheduled  to  finish  law  school  in 
1942,  Herman  entered  the  Army 
shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  December  of  1941.  Prior 
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Crazy  Dow 

Canny  and  shrewd,  he  was     11^     by  Wally  Kennicutt 

the  Delta 


A  stranger  came  riding  down  into 
the  Delta  one  day  in  the  spring  of 
1804,  and  though  he  said  he  was  a 
preacher  folks  didn't  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  His  long 
tattered  black  coat,  which  he  wore 
on  horseback  and  in  the  pulpit 
alike,  might  have  gone  unremarked 
if  the  fellow  hadn't  added  to  his 
outlandish  appearance  by  never 
having  shaved  or  cut  his  hair  in  the 
past  ten  years.  He  may  have  seemed 
a  wild-eyed  fanatic,  but  anyone 
who  got  into  conversation  with 
Lorenzo  Dow  soon  discovered  he 
was  not  only  sane  but  uncannily 
shrewd. 

Dow  nicknamed  himself  "the 
Cosmopolite"  because  of  his 
extensive  travels,  but  others 
referred  to  him  as  "Crazy  Dow"  or 
"that  nutty  preacher." 

Whatever  they  thought  of  him, 
though,  no  one  could  deny  that 
Lorenzo  Dow  became  a  legend  in 
his  own  lifetime.  His 
autobiography,  History  of 
Cosmopolite,  went  through  several 
printings,  to  which  the  publishers 
added  a  number  of  stories  "believed 
to  be  genuine." 

In  fact,  Dow  was  probably  the 
most  colorful  of  any  of  the  early 
Mississippi  Delta  circuit  riders.  Not 
only  did  he  preach  in  churches  and 
open  fields,  but  even  in  taverns  if  he 
couldn't  find  anywhere  else  to  hold 
services.  His  best  remembered 
sermon  was  "Judgment  Day,"  not 
on  account  of  anything  he  said,  but 
for  the  added  theatrical  touches. 

Before  starting  his  sermon,  Dow 
had  a  small  black  child  climb  into  a 
nearby  tree,  with  instructions  to 
blow  a  horn  on  signal.  The  preacher 
spoke  of  Gabriel  blowing  his  horn 
—  and  the  child  cut  loose. 

Yet  when  the  preacher  revealed 
what  he'd  done,  he  must  have 
wondered  if  he  hadn't  gone  too  far. 
it  looked  as  though  a  lynch  mob 


was  about  to  form,  but  Dow  kept  his 
head. 

"And  now,  brethren,"  he  shouted 
above  the  rising  tumult,  "if  a  small 
Negro  child  blowing  a  tin  horn  can 
make  you  feel  so,  how  will  you  feel 
when  the  last  day  really  comes?" 

Even  though  Dow  wasn't  above 
adding  showmanship  to  his 
sermons,  he  had  nothing  but 
contempt  for  anyone  out  to  make  a 
fast  buck  in  the  name  of  religion. 
He  also  expressed  concern  over 
manifestions  of  the  "jerks,"  that 
strange  phenomenon  in  which 
people  seemed  to  lose  control  of 
their  muscles  to  some  outside  force. 
"People  are  taken  jerking 
irresistible,  and  if  they  strive  to 
resist,  it  worries  them  much,"  Dow 
wrote,  "but  when  they  yield  to  it 
they  feel  happy,  although  it  is  a 
great  cross    .  .  Their  eyes  when 
dancing  seem  fixed  upward,  as  if 
upon  an  invisible  object,  and  they 
are  lost  to  all  below  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  it  was  his  concern  about 
such  displays,  linked  with  his  scorn 
for  hypocrits,  which  caused  Dow  to 
remark  saracastically  never  mind 
temporary  excitement  —  he  could 
raise  the  devil.  At  least  one  story  his 
publishers  added  to  History  of 
Cosmopolite  deals  with  this 
supposed  ability. 

It  seemed  Dow  asked  for  a  place 
to  spend  the  night,  and  a 
kind-hearted  woman  said  he'd  be 
welcome  to  stay  in  her  house. 
However,  the  preacher  was  just 
beginning  to  doze  off  when  he 
heard  a  series  of  thumps  and 
crashes  coming  from  the  next  room. 
Dow  peeked  out  to  see  the  woman 
dancing  with  a  man  who  was 
obviously  not  her  husband.  In  fact, 
Lorenzo  Dow  was  still  watching 
when  the  woman's  husband  came 
home  and  the  stranger  dived  into  a 
sackfull  of  cotton. 

The  woman  told  her  husband  to 


be  quiet  since  Lorenzo  Dow  was 
asleep  in  the  next  room. 

"The  man  who  raises  the  devil?" 

"Yes,  but  he's  tired.  Let  him  rest." 

However,  the  man  of  the  house 
wasn't  willing  to  do  that.  Nothing 
would  do  but  for  Dow  to  come  out 
and  demonstrate  his  unique  ability. 

Dow  agreed  if  the  man  would 
promise  to  hold  a  poker  ready  and 
beat  the  devil  as  soon  as  he 
appeared.  When  this  matter  was 
settled,  Dow  held  a  candle  to  the 
cotton  sack  as  he  called,  "Come 
out,  old  boy." 

The  stranger  jumped  out  and  ran 
out  the  door,  receiving  only  one 
solid  blow  from  the  poker  before  he 
disappeared  into  the  night. 

Stories  clustered  around  Dow  like 
flies  around  a  molasses  barrel,  but 
one  had  especially  far-reaching 
effects.  It  dealt  with  the  time  when 
the  owner  of  a  cabin  wouldn't  give 
shelter  but  made  Dow  and  his 
servant  sleep  outside. 

Toward  midnight  the  preacher 
was  wakened  by  strange  noises 
coming  from  the  cabin  and  his 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  him:  he 
peeped  in  the  window.  There  he 
saw  a  man  and  boy  murdering 
someone  else. 

When  the  murder  was  discovered 
the  next  day,  Dow  agreed  to  preach 
the  stranger's  funeral  sermon  — 
then  told  exactly  what  he'd  seen. 
His  statements  were  convincing 
enough  for  the  sheriff  to 
investigate,  and  he  found  several 
other  travelers  had  been  murdered 
at  the  same  place. 

If  you  can  believe  all  the  stories 
told  after  that  (not  advisable),  Dow 
soon  became  a  sort  of  frontier 
Sherlock  Holmes.  At  least  he 
exposed  murderers,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  unique  way  of  bringing 
them  to  justice:  Dow  would  reveal 

continued  on  page  30 
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THE  LINK 


by  Bob  Lord 


With  only  the  ferry  available  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
small  city  of  Greenville  was 
stymied.  The  growth  of  "the  Port 
City  of  the  Delta,"  as  Greenville  is 
commonly  known,  was  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  a  permenant  river 
corssing  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
1930s. 

In  1937  the  only  means  of 
crossing  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Greenville  Ferry  Company  boat, 
which  was  located  near  the  present 
Warfield  Point  Park  facility  south  of 
the  city.  However,  far-sighted  civic 
leaders  recognized  that  a  bridge 
was  needed  to  connect  the  states  of 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  neighbors 
separated  only  by  the  muddy 
waters,  and  enlarge  the  trade  area 
of  Greenville,  which  had  a 
population  of  about  14,000  at  the 
time. 

Milton  Smith,  who  was  the  city's 
mayor,  recorded  why  the  bridge  was 
needed  in  his  account  of  its 
construction.  The  bridge  would 
provide  "a  link  in  an  important 
transcontinental  highway  and  the 
adding  of  extensive  Arkansas  trade 


territory  to  the  Greenville 
community."  Before  the  present 
bridge,  travelers  on  U.S.  Highway 
82  had  to  use  the  ferry  to  reach  the 
opposite  state.  Smith's  writings 
about  the  bridge  and  pictures  of  its 
construction  are  presently  located 
in  the  Thomas  Carter  room  in 
Greenville's  William  Alexander 
Percy  Memorial  Library. 

Although  dreams  of  the  bridge 
grew  in  the  middle  '30s,  it  was  not 
until  Smith  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  John  A.  Fox 
combined  forces  in  1937  that 
progress  occurred  rapidly.  The  pair 
traveled  to  the  nation's  capital 
frequently  that  year  seeking  support 
and  congressional  approval  for  the 
bridge.  In  fact.  Smith's  business,  the 
Queen  City  Hoop  Company  (which 
made  rings  for  barrels)  suffered. 
Smith's  business  secretary,  Lillian 
Haik,  later  remembered  the  mayor's 
frequent  trips  and  their  effects  on 
the  company.  "I  recall  once  he  was 
in  Washington  so  long  we  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  workers,"  an 
article  in  a  Greenville  newspaper 
recorded.  "At  the  last  minute  an 


order  for  hoops  came  in  and  I  filled 
the  order  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
payroll." 

However,  the  mayor  and  Fox 
were  not  the  only  local  citizens  who 
were  involved  in  the  ambitious 
project.  Other  leaders  included 
W.E.  Elam,  who  was  serving  as  an 
assistant  engineer  with  the 
Mississippi  Levee  Board,  and 
Edmund  Taylor,  then  the  president 
of  the  Washington  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  ',i  addition,  Joe  L. 
Virden,  the  chairman  of  the  CC 
bridge  committee,  and  Ernest 
Smith,  the  editor  of  the  Greenville 
Democrat  Times  newspaper  and 
secretary  of  the  Highway  82 
Association,  lent  their  energies  to 
building  the  bridge. 

Realizing  that  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  bridge  would  be 
too  much  for  Greenville  alone  to 
bear,  the  civic  leaders  sought  aid 
from  the  federal  government.  The 
first  of  eight  steps  in  obtaining  aid 
from  Washington  was  to  secure  the 
sponsorship  of  the  project  by  a 
political  unit.  Greenville  accepted 
the  task  in  the  spring  of  1938.  Later, 


Construction  of  the  middle  section  of  the  Greenville 
Bridge  is  shown  here  in  this  photograph  taken  in 
March  of  1940. 
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approval  of  the  project  was 
received  from  Congress,  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Mississippi 
legislature. 

Fox  asked  Mississippi 
representative  W.M.  Whittington  to 
introduce  a  measure  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  project.  However, 
Whittington  replied  that  the  time 
was  not  proper.  To  the  rescue  came 
Arkansas  congressman  Wade 
Kitchens,  who  obtained  federal 
legislature  approval.  The  act  stated 
that  Greenville  could  float  bonds 
for  the  bridge  for  forty  years.  "We 
understand  this  to  be  one  of  the 
few,"  Smith  recorded  in  his 
scrapbook,  "if  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  Federal  Congress  had 
authorized  such  a  long  term  of 
maturity."  The  Mississippi 
legislature  also  agreed  to  the 
venture  in  a  bill  known  as  "the  1938 
Enabling  Act." 

Financial  support  for  the  effort 
came  from  two  federal  agencies  as 
well  as  the  two  states.  Greenville's 
application  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration  netted  the  venture 
forty-five  percent  of  the  cost, 


according  to  Smith's  account.  The 
application  was  approved  by  the 
regional  office  in  Atlanta  in  seven 
days  and  in  an  equal  number  by  the 
main  office.  The  other  fifty-five 
percent  was  obtained  when  the 
Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  bought  bonds  issued  by 
Greenville  at  four  percent  interest. 
Finally,  the  highway  departments  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  agreed  to 
invest  $12,500  each  in  the 
preliminary  engineering  study. 

Attached  to  the  federal  funding 
was  one  string,  according  to  Smith. 
The  RFC  ordered  that  Greenville 
eliminate  the  competition  to  the 
bridge  by  the  ferry  and  ".  . 
".  .   guarantee  that  no  ferries  would 
be  operated  from  any  point  closer 
than  twenty  miles  above  or  below 
the  location  of  the  bridge.  .  ."  The 
city  paid  $150,000  to  the  ferry 
company  for  all  its  property  and 
landing  sites. 

The  long  awaited  day  occurred 
on  October  4,  1940,  when  Mildred 
McGehee,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  cut  the 
ceremonial  ribbon  to  open  the 


bridge.  Later,  the  structure  was 
dedicated  to  "Brer  Fox,"  according 
to  the  Delta-Democrat  Times 
newspaper. 

For  the  first  ten  years,  tolls  were 
collected  to  help  pay  for  the 
structure.  Then,  in  1950,  the  Texas 
Gas  Transmission  Company  took 
over  the  debts  of  the  bridge  as 
payment  for  being  permitted  to  put 
pipelines  on  the  bridge. 

As  an  indication  of  the  traffic  that 
crossed  the  bridge,  44,450  vehicles 
traveled  its  length  in  October  1950, 
a  month  before  the  totals  were 
lifted.  A  year  later,  the  figure  had 
climbed  to  57,590.  According  to  a 
local  newspaper,  the  monthly 
volume  currently  has  climbed  to 
over  100,000  at  peak  seasons. 


Bob  Lord  is  a  graduate  of  Delta 
State  University  wtiere  he  received 
a  master's  degree  in  history.  Bob 
currently  works  for  the  audio-visual 
department  at  Delta  State  and  is  a 
resident  of  Greenville. 


Shown  here  is  a  1940  photograph  of  the  bridge's  con- 
crete floor  looking  west  from  the  Mississippi  side. 
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The  giant  cylindrical  foundations  upon  which  the  bridge 
would  finally  rest  are  seen  here  in  this  early  1939  con- 
struction stage. 


CAllERy  GOURMET 

DINES 

OUT  AT  THE  VARSITY 


by  Curt  Lamar 

On  the  American  restaurant 
scene,  the  current  trend  is  to 
possess  some  unusual  attraction  or 
aspect  of  uniqueness.  But  there  is 
no  special  decor  associated  with 
this  establishment.  It  doesn't  have  a 
European  name  or  specialize  in  a 
fancy  cuisine.  There  is  no  live 
entertainment.  Its  selling  point  is 
simply  that  it  has  the  best 
home-cooked  meals  to  be  found  in 
the  Mississppi  Delta. 

The  "it"  in  this  case  is  the  Varsity 
Restaurant  in  Cleveland's  Western 
Plaza  Shopping  Center.  At  first 
glance,  the  Varsity  doesn't  appear 
to  be  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
One  walks  into  an  average  size 
eating  area  containing  the  average 
tables,  chairs,  and  booths.  There  are 
no  waiters  or  waitresses  in  the  usual 
sense.  The  lunch  order  is  placed  at 
the  counter,  given  from  a  chalk 
board  containing  the  menu  of  the 
day.  Or  one  may  get  the  standard 
short  orders.  Then  there  is  the  brief 
wait  for  the  meal.  Still  nothing 
apparently  special.  All  comparisons 
with  "ordinary"  or  "average"  or 
"usual"  abruptly  end,  however, 
when  the  meal  is  brought  to  the 
table.  At  that  point,  the  Varsity's 
specialty  proclaims  itself  —  the 
most  delicious  home  cooking  in  the 
Delta. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  According 
to  the  propietors,  R.  F.  (known 
universally  as  "Junebug")  and 
Virginia  Holloway,  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  their  establishment's 
existence  —  to  serve  the  best  home 
cooking  available  commercially.  If 
crowded  lunch  hours  and  satisfied 
customers  are  reliable  indicators, 
the  Holloways  have  succeeded  in 
their  effort. 


When  I  asked  Virginia  Holloway 
how  she  and  Junebug  got  into  the 
restaurant  business,  her  reply  was 
interesting.  "We  did  it  to  give  the 
kids  something  to  do."  The 
Holloways  began  operating  the 
Varsity  in  the  late  1960s,  when  it 
was  directly  across  the  street  from 
Delta  State  University.  "At  that 
time,"  recalled  Mrs.  Holloway,  "we 
had  a  walking  business.  Many 
college  students  walked  to  us,  or  we 
walked  over  to  them  to  deliver 
orders  to  their  rooms  on  campus.  A 
lot  of  people  thought  the  Varsity 
was  a  part  of  Delta  State."  She 
related  that  the  Varsity  had  been  in 
that  location  for  a  long  time  before 
she  and  Junebug  acquired  it  and 
that  it  had  an  established 
reputation.  "Since  two  of  our  sons 
had  worked  part-time  as  teenagers 
already  at  such  establishments,  we 
figured  the  Varsity  would  give  them 
something  to  do  which  they 
enjoyed.  So  we  took  it  over." 
Eventually,  the  three  Holloway  sons 
would  work  at  the  Varsity,  as  would 
the  only  daughter.  But  none  of  the 
sons  went  into  the  restaurant 
business.  Today,  Robert  is  a  bank 
vice  president  in  Little  Rock;  Larry 
is  associated  with  Case  Equipment 
Company  in  Cleveland;  Guy  is  a 
heavy  equipment  salesman  in  Little 
Rock.  And  the  only  daughter  who 
didn't  particularly  enjoy  working  at 
the  Varsity  as  a  teenager?  Gail 
Holloway  Robinson  is  still  at  the 
Varsity,  which  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  (increased  business  and 
lack  of  parking  space)  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  four  years  ago 
"She's  really  a  big  help."  noted  Mrs. 
Holloway  in  reference  to  Gail. 

This  statement  in  fact  was 
significant,  for  it  indicated  why  the 
Varsity  is  such  a  success.  It  is  a 


family-owned  business,  run  in 
person  by  the  people  who  own  it. 
The  Holloways  and  Gail  are  there 
daily  to  see  to  the  restaurant's 
operation.  In  addition,  they  are 
aided  by  Mary  Story  and  Virginia 
Moore,  the  cooks  who  have  been 
with  them  since  the  Varsity  became 
theirs  in  1969,  and  by  Leola  Daniels, 
who  has  worked  with  them  for  two 
years.  As  Mrs.  Holloway  pointed 
out,  "We  all  work  well  together  and 
depend  on  each  other,  even  when 
things  get  hectic."  There  are  also 
college  students  who  work  at  night, 
giving  Mrs.  Holloway  and  Gail  some 
needed  time  off.  However,  since 
the  Holloways  live  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Varsity,  Mrs. 
Holloway  is  back  and  forth  quite 
often.  In  fact,  she  is  obviously  the 
dynamic  force  in  the  restaurant's 
operation,  especially  since  Junebug 
had  a  recent  illness  and  is  still 
recuperating. 

Mrs.  Holloway  personally  buys  all 
the  food  to  be  used  at  the  Varsity. 
As  well,  she  plans  the  daily  lunch 
menus,  and  she  opens  the 
restaurant  around  5:00  a.m.  for 
breakfast  each  day.  When  asked  if 
she  ever  gets  tired  of  the  restaurant 
business,  she  smiled  and  replied: 
"Sometimes.  But  we  have  such  nice 
customers  that  I  really  don't  have 
many  times  like  that."  At  that  point 
she  had  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  to  take  several  orders 
for  lunch,  even  though  it  was  now 
nearly  1:30  p.m.  As  I  sat  there,  I 
began  to  understand  why  1 
personally  am  so  attracted  to  the 
Varsity. 

First,  and  foremost  of  course, 
there  is  the  superbly  prepared  food. 
The  lunch  menu  for  each  day  of  the 
week  is  usually  the  same,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  variety  throughout  the 
week.  A  lunch  consists  of  a  meat, 
three  vegetables,  a  slaw  or  salad, 
bread,  and  tea  or  coffee.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  choices  per  menu, 
with  such  meat  items  as  fried 
chicken,  roast  beef,  smothered 
hamburger  steak,  meat  loaf, 
barbequed  ribs,  salmon  croquettes, 
liver  and  onions,  and  chicken  with 
dumplings.  The  vegetable  choices 
are  equally  as  varied.  Too,  Varsity 
hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  spaghetti, 

continued  on  page  30 
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MEXICO, GUATEMALA,  Galapagos,  Easter 

Island  are  all  included  in  Maupintour's 
1980  series  of  escorted  tours. 
8  DIFFERENT  ADVENTURES,  1 1  to  22 
days,  let  to  ttie  most  interesting  places. 
Colonial  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Copan,  Indian 
marl<ets,  San  Bias  Islands,  Panama  Ca- 
nal, Mactiu  Picchu,  Iguassu  Falls,  Lake 
Titicaca,  Vina  del  Mar,  Bogota,  Santiago, 
Lima,  Quito,  Cuzco,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio. 
BEST  HOTELS,  elegant  dining,  local 
specialities.  Expert  management,  lim- 
ited size,  entertainments. 
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Delta  Blues  Museum 
Continued  from  page  9 

childhood  bout  with  polio,  plays 
the  guitar  upside  down  with  his  left 
hand  and  frets  with  a  kitchen  table 
knife.  Raymond  Hill,  a  Clarksdale 
rhythm  and  blues  artist  whose  sax 
can  be  heard  on  "Rockett  88," 
believed  by  most  music  experts  to 
be  the  first  rock  and  roll  recording, 
took  the  floor  at  the  museum  this 
past  August.  He  performed 
along-side  British  blues  authors  Paul 
Oliver  and  Bruce  Bastin,  who  join  a 
long  list  of  international  blues 
heritage  scholars  to  lecture  at  the 
museum. 

"The  museum  helps  generate 
interest  and  pride  in  the 
preservation  of  local  history,"  says 
Craves.  Standing  beside  the  radio 
chimes  from  KFFA  in  Helena,  Ark., 
which  carried  Sonny  Boy 
Williamson  and  the  original  King 
Biscuit  Time  blues  program.  Craves 
happily  taps  out  the  identification 
jingle  of  the  radio  station.  As  the 
chimes  echo  through  the  museum, 
Graves  gives  visitors  directions  to 
local  nightspots  where  the  blues  are 
still  king.  One  senses  a  harmony  W. 
C.  Handy  would  have  found 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  satisfying  to  the 
soul. 

The  Delta  Blues  Museum  is  open 
from  1  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  Monday 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  Admission  is  free. 
Groups  can  arrange  tours  by 
contacting  Sid  F.  Graves,  Jr., 
Director,  CPL,  Clarksdale,  MS,  38614, 
or  phoning  (601)  624-4461. 


Rebecca  Hood-Adams  received  her 
master's  in  Englisli  from  Delta  State 
University.  She  earned  her  B.A.  in 
journalism  from  Memphis  State 
University.  Employed  at  Delta  State 
as  head  resident  of  a  women's 
dorm,  she  is  currently  at  work  on  a 
novel. 
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The  Day  Big  Moma  Died 
Continued  from  page  11 

not  rise  and  throw  money  to  him, 
being  the  simple  men  they  were, but 
waited,  each  of  them  giving  his 
share  in  turn  and  in  secrecy.  Always 
they  said  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  superstition,  or  in  the  rainmaker 
for  that  matter,  but  still  they  gave 
him  the  money  before  they  walked 
away.  The  deal  was  that  they  would 
give  him  a  little  now  and  the  rest 
when  the  rain  came. 

Now  1  stayed  until  all  of  them  had 
left,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
Confederate  Monument  and 
watching  the  rainmaker  count  and 
recount  until  he  finally  stopped  and 
came  over  and  sat  beside  me.  i  had 
realized  early  on  that  there  was 
something  different:  that  the 
rainmaker's  friend  was  not  with 
him,  that  small  hunch  back  little 
man  who  could  not  talk  but  was 
always  with  him.  He  said,  "This  is 
not  enough."  I,  like  everyone  else, 
knew  that  he  had  been  responsible 
for  good  cotton  in  many  years  and 
had  also,  maybe,  been  responsible 
for  fifty-six  tornadoes.  So  I  said, 
"Would  one-hundred  dollars  help?" 
He  said  "That  would  be  fine."  So  I 
gave  it  to  him,  but  not  without  a 
receipt  and  a  gurantee  of  profit: 
"Twenty  percent,"  he  said. 
Ordinarily  I  did  not  carry  the  money 
but  I  did  that  day  knowing  that 
there  would  not  be  anyone  home 
and  that  I  could  not  be  sure  it  was 
safe.  He  did  not  say  thank-you 
because  this  was  business  and  that 
was  that  and  we  walked  on  together 
for  a  while,  him  brooding  and  me 
figuring  that  one-hundred  dollars 
plus  twenty  percent  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  farming  or 
women  going  without,  which  I 
doubted  anyway,  but  I  did  know 
that  I  wanted  rain  then  just  about 
more  than  anything. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  my 
house  and  Big  Mama's  empty  house 
and  the  rainmaker's  truck  parked  on 
out  in  a  field  gone  to  grass  in  the 
distance,  he  stopped  and  looked  up 
at  the  sky.  I  looked  up,  too, 
watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye.  "Not  a  cloud  around,"  he 
said.  "Can't  get  a  rain  without 
clouds.  Guess  I'll  do  something 
about  that.  Coin'  to  be  harder 
without  Little  Bear.  Now  he  was 
always  good  with  the  cloud  part, 
just  stare  out  in  space  till  they  was 


all  over  and  I'd  somehow  get  the 
rain  to  come.  He  was  an  Indian  and 
couldn't  say  a  word  which  !  always 
thought  was  his  better  trait.  Dead 
now,  shot  last  time,  no,  two  years 
ago  right  in  this  town.  Died  in  the 
truck  and  I  took  him  to  his  people 
but  they  had  gone  so  I  buried  him 
and  said  a  few  words  over  him.  I 
can't  remember  what  now.  See 
this?"  It  was  a  little  mess  of  metal 
on  the  end  of  a  watch  chain.  "This  is 
what  done  it,  killed  him."  He  put  it 
out  of  sight  again  but  I  could  still 
see  it  clear  in  my  mind  as  I  went  up 
the  front  walk  and  he  kept  on 
toward  his  truck.  Even  later  as  I  lay 
in  my  bed  and  watched  the  fire  near 
his  truck  die  down  and  disappear  I 
could  still  see  it  and  then  I 
remembered  something. 

It  was  three  days  before  Big 
Mamma  Died  and  it  was  raining  and 
had  been  all  night  and  day  and  what 
waked  me  up  was  the  sound  of  the 
shot.  At  first  I  thought  it  had  been 
lightning  but  found  out  better  when 
Father  came  back  drenched  from 
the  walk  to  Big  Mamma's  and  back 
and  her  with  him.  They  stayed 
awake  late,  talking  where  i  could 
hear  and  Big  Mamma  saying,  "Now 
child,"  (this  was  Mama  she  spoke 
to)  "stop  being  upset.  I  just  thought 
I  heard  some  damn  fool  about  the 
yard  and,  why,  I  just  picked  up  your 
father's  pistol  and  shot  out  the  back 
door.  There  was  kind  of  a  yell  so  I 
must've  scared  him.  I  don't  know 
but  I  do  know  I  can't  see  a  damn 
thing  in  the  daylight  at  my  age, 
much  less  a  nigger  in  the  dark." 
Mama  cried  even  more  then  and 
then  got  quiet  and  Big  Mama  spent 
the  night  with  us  because  of  the 
rain.  Like  I  say  I  remembered  this 
for  the  first  time  that  night  after  the 
rainmaker  had  showed  me  that  little 
metal  on  the  chain.  I  decided  to  go 
in  Big  Mama's  house  before  school 
and  then  I  went  to  sleep  because  I 
would  have  to  get  up  early,  i 
wanted  to  find  the  pistol  and  hide  it 
in  case  anybody  took  a  notion  to 
come  in  our  yard  when  the  rain 
came. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  before 
five  and  it  was  dark  and  chilled  and 
everyone  else  was  asleep  but  1 
found  two  biscuits  and  milk  and 
some  cold  bacon,  which  was 
enough.  When  I  walked  to  Big 
Mama's  house  the  light  was  grey 
and  not  yet  pink  on  the  rim  of  trees 
toward  the  hills  and  the  birds  were 


so  many  that  I  could  not  pick  them 
out  by  sound.  The  air  was  full  of 
them  but  it  was  quiet  in  Big  Mama's 
house.  I  came  through  a  window  in 
the  kitchen  which  was  easy  to  raise 
and  low  to  the  ground.  The  doors 
were  locked  and  inside  it  was  dark 
and  I  sat  on  the  floor  until  the  light 
came  up  some  and  my  eyes  became 
adjusted.  The  pistol  was  just  where  1 
had  remembered:  on  the  top  shelf 
of  the  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the 
stove.  I  took  it  and  went  out  the 
window  and  to  the  kitchen  steps 
where  I  studied  it  and  took  the 
bullets  out  and  lined  them  up  in  a 
circle  on  the  step.  There  were  five. 
In  the  kitchen  there  had  been  a 
letter  and  envelope  on  the  table 
covered  with  dust  as  if  glued  there.  I 
felt  better  on  the  steps  and  the  sun 
had  come  up  full  when  I  put  the  gun 
in  with  my  books  and  reached  for 
the  bullets.  It  was  then  I  saw  him 
and  he  must  have  been  standing 
there  I  don't  know  how  long 
because  he  was  just  staring,  not  at 
me,  but  at  the  bullets.  He  picked  up 
one  of  them  and  seemed  to  weigh  it 
in  his  hand  before  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  walked  away  as  though  I 
had  not  been  there  at  all.  The  gun  I 
hid  in  the  bush  outside  my  window 
until  later  and  I  went  on  to  school 
after  eating  breakfast  again  with 
Mama  and  Father.  The  rainmaker's 
face  is  what  I  remembered  and  it 
still  scared  me  even  in  the  full  light 
of  day  later  after  I  had  left  school 
and  come  home,  the  four  bullets 
still  in  my  pocket. 

The  sky  was  dull  as  rock  lead  and 
still  as  I  walked  the  long  way 
through  town  on  my  way  home.  The 
air  hung  without  a  breeze  and  1  had 
heard  some  say  it  was  the  hottest 
summer  in  their  memories.  I  did  not 
know  this  so  I  was  not  very  hot  and 
reminded  of  it  only  by  a  thin  line  of 
sweat  above  my  mouth.  The 
rainmaker  stood  that  day  exactly 
where  he  had  been  before  on  the 
courthouse  steps  and  rolled  his  eyes 
upward  at  the  sky  as  he  talked.  I 
looked  up,  too,  as  everyone  else 
did,  then  back  to  the  rainmaker. 
".  .  and  though  these  skies  are  still 
now,  I  will  engender  them  with  rain 
and  wind  such  as  you  have  never 
seen,  not  only  gently  nurturing  your 
crops,  good  people,  but  swaying 
your  houses,  too,  with  a  wind  and 
rain,  strong,  but  not  too  strong,  to 
remind  you  of  the  power  of  prayer." 
The  men,  the  women,  too,  stared  at 
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the  grey  still  sky  and  the  rainmaker 
looked  down  at  me:  "Hello,  Harris," 
he  made  the  words  with  his  lips  and 
not  with  his  voice  and  then  looked 
up  again.  "And  I  will  do  it  before 
daybreak  tomorrow  "  I  did  not 
answer  and  went  on  home,  leaving 
him  with  his  talk. 

Now  what  followed  was  regretful 
not  only  for  the  rainmaker  and  the 
people,  the  people  who  farmed  and 
the  people  who  banked,  but  for  me, 
as  well,  thinking  that  twenty  dollars 
added  to  one  hundred  dollars 
equalled  to  the  sum  of  all  the  world 
and  all  therein,  even  China,  where  I 
had  planned  to  buy  good  cotton 
land  and  go  to  live,  surrounded  by 
women  knowledgeable  of  steam 
baths  and  other  things  which  I  was 
not  knowledgeable  of  and  still  am 
not.  What  happened  was  this:  it  did 
not  rain  and  the  rainmaker  was 
gone.  The  men  were  angry,  talking 
of  hangings,  and  I  was  just  sick,  too 
sick  even  to  go  to  school,  having 
lost  the  world  and  China,  too. 

The  still  heat  lasted  for  two  days 
and  then  something  happened  to 
turn  the  minds  of  everyone.  The  sky 
became  so  flat  and  heavy  that  it 
exploded  suddenly  and  in  one 


sheet,  then  settled  into  a  slow  and 
steady  rain  which  seemed  to  last 
beyond  forgetfulness.  I  waked  up 
when  the  first  big  drops  cut  against 
the  roof  and  lay  there  until  I 
thought  we  had  drifted  away,  borne 
by  the  dark  rain  and  wind.  When  I 
slept  I  did  not  dream  and  when  I 
waked  again  the  rain  was  still  there, 
steady  and  drunken. 

The  sky  was  deep  with  rain  and 
clouds  and  we  never  quite  knew 
when  daylight  was  full  or  creeping 
in  or  creeping  out.  This  lasted  for 
three  days  without  change  until  we 
thought  it  would  never  stop  and  our 
lives  had  begun  to  change  to  suit 
the  rain  rather  than  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Crickets  and  silverfish 
and  black  caterpillars  came  up 
through  the  floor  to  share  the  rooms 
and  yellow  electric  light  streamed 
into  the  yard  along  the  leaves  and 
grass,  which  I  knew  was  growing 
because  I  had  measured  the  vine 
outside  my  window  yesterday  and 
now  it  was  fourteen  inches  longer, 
tapping  against  the  glass  in  the 
wind,  growing  too  fast  to  find  a 
climbing  grip. 

On  that  fourth  day  with  the  sun 
full  up  and  clear,  most  of  us  waked 
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shaken,  not  joyful  and  ambitious, 
but  decrepit  and  resentful  at  the 
thick  mud  and  crazed  vegetation 
left  by  the  rain,  which  had  now 
disappeared  like  a  shadow.  Father 
said  it  had  been  like  one  hell  of  a 
bad  joke  but  at  least  the  crops 
would  fare  better. 

When  the  first  men  into  town  saw 
the  rainmaker's  yellow  and  red 
truck  parked  next  to  the  courthouse 
they  did  not  say  a  word,  only  stood 
there  until  he  finally  got  down  and 
came  over  to  them  to  collect  what 
was  owed  him.  And  so  he  did  this 
with  man  after  man,  making  his  way 
later  down  the  river  of  mud  to  our 
house  to  collect  from  Father.  I  was 
at  school  and  missed  him  but  Father 
said  he  did  not  speak  two  words  to 
the  rainmaker  but  just  paid  him  and 
shut  the  door.  When  I  heard  he  was 
back  1  left  school  but  could  not  find 
him  so  I  was  in  worse  shape  than 
ever  with  no  one  to  even  tell  it  to. 

Later  when  I  went  up  to  my  room 
it  was  still  light  though  the  sky  had 
turned  grey  again.  On  the  ledge 
outside  my  window  was  this:  the 
little  piece  of  misshaped  metal  on 
its  chain,  a  new  bullet  and  six 
twenty-dollar  bills  weighted  down 
by  a  little  pile  of  clay  beads  like  the 
Indians  used  to  make.  It  took  a 
while  to  pull  the  screen  open 
because  of  the  rusted  latch  and 
when  I  had  counted  the  money 
several  times  I  felt  better  and  hid  it 
so  that  I  would  know  it  was  safe.  By 
the  time  I  went  to  put  the  latch 
back  to  the  screen  the  sky  was 
boiling  and  yellow  and  dry  like  the 
day  Big  Mama  died  and  as  I  turned 
to  count  the  money  again  I  could 
hear  the  strange  lonely  train  cars 
overhead.  The  wind  touched  down 
just  as  I  was  ready  to  go  downstairs 
and  the  air  was  full  of  dust  and 
pieces  of  wood  and  the  yellow  and 
blue  tongues  of  electricity.  It  was 
the  first  tornado  to  touch  down  in 
Middleton  in  twenty  years,  1  was 
told,  and  it  came  down  long  enough 
only  to  carry  Big  Mama's  house  with 
it,  all  at  once  as  if  dynamite  had 
been  waiting  there  for  years  to 
throw  the  wood  and  furniture  into 
splinters  in  that  yellow  sky. 
Otherwise  it  was  just  like  the  day 
Big  Mama  died. 

William  Hodges,  a  resident  of 
Carrollton,  Mississippi,  has  an 
educational  bacl<ground  in  English 
from  Memphis  State  University. 
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to  doing  so,  he  petitioned  the 
University  and  was  given 
permission  to  tai<e  the  necessary 
exams  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
including  exams  for  courses  he  had 
not  yet  taken   He  passed  and  was 
a  member  of  the  bar  when  he 
entered  the  Army. 

His  career  in  the  service  was  one 
of  combat,  including  basic  training 
at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  under  the 
legendary  General  George  Patton. 
He  was  in  7  campaigns,  3  D-Day 
landings,  and  served  in  Africa, 
Sicily,  Normandy,  and  Europe   He 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  receiving  citations  from  his 
own  government  and  those  of 
foreign  countries. 

Following  the  war,  Herman  was 
offered  a  job  in  the  law  offices  of 
then  Lt.  Gov.  Fielding  Wright  of 
Rolling  Fork,  and  the  young 
attorney  reported  for  work  early  in 
January  of  1946.  Ten  months  later, 
Wright  became  governor  upon  the 
death  of  Tom  Bailey  in  office  and 
was  elected  to  a  full  four-year  term 
in  1947.  However,  Wright's 
elevation  did  not  signal  the 


beginning  of  Glazier's  long  tenure 
in  the  Governor's  Office.  The  young 
lawyer  stayed  in  Rolling  Fork  to 
keep  the  law  practice  prospering 
but  did  campaign  for  Wright  in  1947 
and  again  in  1948  when  the 
governor  became  the  vice 
presidential  nominee  for  the  States 
Rights  Democratic  Party,  having 
been  selected  the  running  mate  for 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 
The  third  party  was  formed  when 
rebellious  Southerners  walked  out 
of  the  national  convention  in 
Philadelphia  to  protest  a  platform 
they  felt  was  injurious  to  states 
rights.  The  party  carried  several 
southern  states  but  trailed  the  two 
major  parties  in  the  final  count 

Glazier  made  a  first  step  into  the 
political  arena  himself  in  1948  when 
he  ran  for  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
Rolling  Fork  and  wound  up  in  a  tie 
with  his  opponent.  The  two 
candidates  drew  slips  of  paper  from 
a  box  to  determine  the  winner 
Glazier  lost,  but  in  1951  took  a  more 
serious  political  step  by  winning  the 
election  to  the  Mississippi  State 
Senate  for  a  four-year  term, 
representing  Sharkey  and  Issaquena 
counties.  There  was  a  "gentleman's 


agreement"  between  the  two 
counties  that  they  would  alternate 
the  Senate  seat  between  them 
Glazier  sought  to  break  that 
tradition  by  running  for  re-election 
but  was  defeated   Missing  politics, 
he  returned  to  the  state  capitol  in 
1960  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate  by 
then  Lt.  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr.  In 
November  of  1963,  Gov.  Ross 
Barnett  offered  Glazier  the 
Executive  Assistant's  job  and  he  has 
occupied  that  position  since,  a  total 
of  17  years  under  six  different 
governors 

Asked  how  he  alone  managed  to 
survive  administration  after 
administration.  Glazier  attributed 
his  longevity  in  office  to  his 
knowledge  of  "psycho  ceramics", 
which  he  explained  was  "the  ability 
to  identify  crack  pots"  and  weed 
them  out  before  they  get 
appointments  with  the  governor. 
"You  get  a  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of 
weird  ideas  seeking  out  the 
assistance  of  the  governor,  and  you 
want  to  make  sure  the  phonies  are 
turned  away  while  the  sincere 

continued  on  page  30 
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A  Parable:  The  Mean  Rabbit 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  rabbit  who  was  so  mean.  To  prove  he  was 
so  mean  he  never  let  his  neighbors  borrow  any  food.  He  was  mean  and 
couldn't  help  it. 

His  neighbors  were  Bear,  Raccoon,  Bird,  and  Owl.  So  he  went  to  Bear 
and  asked  Bear  how  to  stop  being  so  mean.  Bear  said,  "go  to  a  tree  and 
scratch  your  back  and  you  may  calm  down."  Rabbit  said,  "no  thanks."  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Raccoon.  Raccoon  said,  "put  on  a  black  Mask  like  me 
but  don't  cut  holes  in  it.  That  way  you  won't  see  anybody  to  get  mad  at 
them."  "No  thanks,"  said  rabbit.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Bird.  Bird  said, 
"fly  south  where  nobody  lives.  That  way  you  won't  see  anybody  to  get  mad 
at."  "No  thanks,"  said  Rabbit. 

Then  he  went  to  Owl.  Owl  said,  "you  grew  up  with  a  big  mean  brother, 
you  know.  Well,  you  got  meaness  from  him  when  you  were  growing  up. 
Then  you  got  in  the  habit  of  being  mean  from  him.  Therefore,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  change  and  act  nicer  and  you  won't  be  so  mean."  said  Owl. 
"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Rabbit,  and  never  was  mean  again. 


THE  END 


Glenn  Britt 
January  23,  1980 


Editor's  Note: 

The  Editor  begs  the  "forgiveness" of  DELTA  SCENE  readers  wittt  the 
publication  of  this  short  parable.  Why?  Because  nepotism  is  rampant!  The 
author  is  the  eight-year-old  son  of  a  member  of  the  editorial  board,  and  the 
artist  is  the  eight-year-old  son  of  the  editor.  I  suppose  another  parable  is 
that  it  helps  to  know  someone!  But  I  think  you  will  enjoy  this  short,  pithy 
and  meaningful  story. 
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September 


September  wears  zebra  stripes 

and  talks  to  us  through  a  tin  horn. 

Why  is  the  weather  so  dry? 

Yesterday  was  a  rainstorm. 

Is  that  blue  jay's  cry  an  alarm? 

How  audacious  of  poppies  to  bloom  in  the  fields, 

when  tomorrow  September  may  turn  on  her  heels 

and  turn  the  leaves  brown. 

Gordon  Robert  Sabatier 
New  Orleans,  LA 


Read  Me,         ^ 
Miss  Eudora,        * 
Please  Read  Me 
Out  Loud. 

Delta  babies 

sighing 
for  moonlit 

nights. 

"Come  back,  Big  Moon! 
Come  back  and  bring 
me  lovers!" 

But  the  moon  is  sulking, 

miffed  at  some  non-romantics. 

Another  night 

Big  Moon  will  return 

and  play  Red  Light,  Green  Light, 

with  the  stars. 

For  now.  Big  Moon  pouts 

and  rolls  around 

in  the  darkness. 


Sonnet  One 

who  makes  the  sun  its  light  to  dim 

Each  time  she  strolls  outside? 

Who  makes  the  roses,  pert  and  trim. 

In  shame  their  faces  hide? 

Who  makes  the  moon  wax  wane  and  pale 

The  glitt'ring  stars  to  sigh? 

Who  fades  the  flowers  in  the  vale 

Each  time  she  passes  by? 

Had  e'er  you  been  to  Eden's  "isle", 

or  kissed  the  breath  of  Spring; 

Had  e'er  you  seen  a  goddess  smile. 

Or  heard  an  angel  sing: 

You  would  not  ask,  "Who  is  this  queen?" 

You'd  know!  Melissa,  sweet  sixteen! 


Delma  Furniss 
Rena  Lara,  MS 


Come  back.  Big  Moon 

Delta  babies 

moan 

and  their  blues 

and  the  miseries 

wallow  and  multiply 

in  the  Delta, 

stretching 

the  night 

and 
making 
it 

so-o-o 
long.  .  . 

Alice  Whitcher 
Temple  City,  CA 
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people  have  their  needs  heard,"  he 
said. 

His  long  tenure  In  office  has 
made  him  an  important  cog  in  the 
National  Governor's  Association 
(NGA),  the  Washington-based 
lobbying  the  research  arm  of  the 
states.  He  has  served  on  four 
"faculties"  of  the  NGA,  a  program 
which  teaches  incoming  governors 
their  responsibilities.  As  a  result,  he 
knows  most  of  the  nation's  chief 
executives  personally,  and  they 
often  call  upon  him  for  advice,  as 
do  the  fulltime  staff  members  of  the 
NGA.  A  former  gubernational  press 
secretary  told  of  attending  his  first 
National  Governors  Conference  in 
the  company  of  Glazier: 
"Everywhere  we  went,  someone  was 
hollering  across  the  room  to  him. 
All  the  governors  seemed  to  know 
him  as  well  as  the  staff  people,  but  I 
was  shocked  to  find  the  number  of 
national  newsmen  who  knew  him 
and  called  him  by  his  first  name, 
people  like  Herb  Kaplow  of  ABC, 
David  Broder  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Bill  Monroe  of  NBC's 
Meet  The  Press.  I  was  impressed, 
but  not  nearly  as  impressed  as  when 
we  attended  a  social  function  later 
and  all  the  ladies  wanted  to  dance 
with  Herman.  He's  a  great  dancer, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  kept  calling 
him  "Twinkletoes." 

Through  his  long  tenure  of 
service  in  the  Governor's  Office, 
Glazier  has  met  and  earned  the 
respect  of  people  throughout  the 
state,  a  fact  that  raises  the  question 
of  why  he  has  not  sought  statewide 
elective  office.  Many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  urged  him  to  run 
for  Secretary  of  State  in  1975  to 
succeed  the  retiring  Heber  Ladner, 
but  Glazier  rejected  the  idea  after 
only  brief  consideration.  "I  made  a 
promise,"  he  explained,  "that  I'd 
never  use  my  experience  or  my 
being  in  the  Governor's  Office  to 
promote  myself  for  personal  gain. 
First  of  all,  I  have  to  remain  true  to 
myself." 

With  office  hours  that  often  run 
well  into  the  night.  Glazier,  a 
bachelor,  admits  to  being  married 
to  his  job.  "I  love  it,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  I've  been  able  to  serve  my 
state,"  he  said.  Among  the 
contributions  that  stand  out  in  his 
memory  are  his  drafting  the  laws  on 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control,  police 


powers  of  the  Highway  Patrol, 
legislation  establishing  the 
Research  and  Development  Center, 
some  300  executive  orders, 
thousands  of  official  proclamations, 
and  hundreds  of  speeches.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  in  the  middle 
of  the  decision  making  process  of 
every  major  event  affecting 
Mississippi  during  the  past  quarter 
of  century  or  more.  He,  probably 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  state, 
has  lived  Mississippi  history,  a  fact 
that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
state  scholars  with  whom  he  is 
engaged  in  an  oral  history  project. 
The  possibility  of  publishing  a  book 
is  also  in  the  future  and  Glazier 
could,  as  one  associate  said, 
"re-write  Mississippi  history  the  way 
it  actually  happened."  But  for  now, 
he  is  content  to  serve  the  state  "for 
as  long  as  the  governor  wants  me 
and  for  as  long  as  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  am  making  a  worthwhile 
contribution." 

Six  consecutive  governors  have 
wanted  and  needed  him,  and  his 
contributions  grow  greater  each 
year  in  an  office  where  one  of  the 
most  repeated  phrases  is  "Ask 
Herman."  In  fact,  there  is  a  story  in 
the  Governor's  Office  that  goes  like 
this:  A  young  staff  member  of  a 
former  governor  went  to  the  chief 
executive  with  a  problem. 
"Governor,"  he  explained,  "when 
we  need  some  technical  or 
background  knowledge  about 
something,  we  always  go  to  Herman 
Glazier  and  ask  him.  But  his 
secretary  is  now  complaining  that 
he  can't  do  his  work  because  every 
five  minutes  somebody  is  popping 
in  and  asking  Herman  this  and 
asking  Herman  that.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  chief 
executive  replied,  "ask  Herman." 

Leroy  Morganti  is  serving  as 
Director  of  the  Public  Information 
Office  for  Delta  State  University. 

Crazy  Dow  in  the  Delta 
Continued  from  page  19 

the  evidence  in  the  funeral  sermons 
of  the  victims. 

In  spite  of  the  many  dangers  and 
hardships  Dow  continued  his 
preaching  tours  well  into  old  age, 
often  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Peggy.  The  Dows  had  planned  to 
buy  a  house  for  themselves  and 


retire,  but  just  as  their  project  was 
nearing  completion,  Peggy  died. 

Lorenzo  Dow  took  to  wandering 
again,  becoming  more  unkempt 
than  ever.  He  began  preaching  less 
and  writing  more,  including  violent 
attacks  on  Whigs,  anti-Masons,  and 
even  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
he  accused  of  having  sold  out  to 
Catholocism.  Yet  it  was  at  this  time 
Dow  also  wrote,  "Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  use  the  brains  Cod  gave  you." 

Perhaps  no  one  since  has  offered 
a  better  summary  of  frontier 
religion.  Certainly  no  one  would 
have  been  better  qualified  to  do  so 
than  that  strange  individual, 
Lorenzo  Dow. 


Wally  Kennicutt  of  Warrenton, 
Missouri,  is  an  Arkansas  State 
University  graduate.  During  his 
student  days  there  he  became 
interested  in  the  lore  of  the  South. 


Gallery  Gourmet 
Continued  from  page  23 

and  other  such  orders,  especially  the 
Po  Boys,  are  excellent  and  are 
consumed  in  abundance.  Second, 
the  cost  per  lunch  is  unbelievably 
reasonable,  only  $3.25!  In  these 
inflationary  times,  I  do  not  need  to 
comment  further.  Finally,  there  is 
the  atmosphere.  Eating  at  The  Varsity 
is  like  eating  at  your  grandmother's 
house.  Mrs.  Holloway,  Junebug,  and 
Gail  seem  to  be  "family." 
Apparently  many  regular  customers 
feel  this  way,  as  several  indicated  to 
me. 

At  a  time  when  eating  out  is  a 
common  part  of  the  American 
life-style,  when  chain  restaurants 
and  fast-food  establishments  with 
their  plastic  and  chrome  seem 
omnipresent,  the  Varsity  is  a 
welcome  change  from  the  routine. 
Without  a  theme,  or  special  decor, 
or  an  appeal  to  snobbery  with  haut 
cuisine,  it  is  a  solid  success.  The 
reason  is  simple:  the  Varsity  is 
owned  and  operated  by  likeable, 
hard-working  people  who  believe  in 
serving  quality  food  cooked  "from 
scratch,"  and  who  put  the 
individual  customer  rather  than 
volume  of  business  first.  When  in 
Cleveland,  between  6:00  a.m.  and 
9:00  p.m.,  try  the  Varsity.  You'll  be 
glad  you  did! 
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THERE'S  NO  PLACE 
LIKE  HOME. 

It's  not  just  the  moonlight  and  magnolias.  It's  the  people  and  places  that  make  the  culture 
of  the  Delta  unique.  Head  and  learn  about  your  fascinating  region  each  quarter  in  DELIA 
SCENE  Magazine. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  DELIA  SCENE. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Payment  enclosed  n  Bill  me  later  D 

1  year  $3.50  G  2  years  $6.00  D  3  years  $9.00  D 

Mail  this  ad  to  DELIA  SCENE  Magazine,  P.  0.  Box  B-3,  Delta  State  University,  Cleveland, 
MS  38733. 
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THE  FIBSr  NAnaHAL  BANK 

Greenville*s  Only  Independent  Bank  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Greenville,  Mississippi 


LOOKING  FOR  A  PLACE 

TO  TAKE 

AIR  FORCE  ROTC? 

LOOK  HERE: 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University 
Delta  State  University 

Not  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have 
Air  Force  ROTC  programs.  And  we  recognize  that  many 
people  want  to  enter  the  two  or  four-year  program  and  are 
looking  for  a  school  where  they  can  take  it.  Call  or  visit  one  of 
the  AFROTC  detachments  listed  above  and  ask  about  the 
"Crosstown"  program. 

Here  are  some  more  facts  that  may  be  of  interest: 

•  Courses  are  open  to  college  men  and  women. 

•  Full  scholarships  are  available  that  pav  tuition,  books, 
and  lab  fees,  plus  $100  a  month  for  other  expenses. 

•  You  work  toward  an  Air  Force  commission  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

•  You  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  your  country  as  an  Air 
Force  officer. 

•  You  don't  have  to  be  enrolled  in  these  schools  to  attend 
the  AFROTC  program  there. 

Check  it  out  nght  away.  You'll  find  a  brand  new  kind  of  op- 
portunity. For  more  information,  call  or  write; 

Major  Pruett  Burge 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University 

Itta  Bena,  MS  38941   (601)254-6391 


ROTC 


